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The Black Dwarf io the Reformers at Leeds. 
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YUN THE PROPOSAL TO TRANSFER THE KLECTIVE FRAN- 
CHISE FROM GRAMPOUND TO LEEDS. 


Respec ted Friends 

There are certain proeeedings now pending 
Sefore Parliament, which deserve your peculiar atlention. 
By one of those strange events, which frequently occurs. 
some part of the Hiouse of Communs has discovered, that 
it would be convenzent if the impertant town of Leeds 
were represented in the lezisiature. i must request you 
to bear in mind this term. convenrent! It is essential that 
vou should do so; because it will throw much hight on 
proceedings otherwise obscure. And you must i ar in 
mind aiso, that you have been claiming the elective fran- 
chise as 9 RIGHT—and a ri wht not merely be! vnging to 
yoursedvas, but to a/¢ your countrymen. 

Ai the Middlesex meeting, a C ‘omuittee of Guardians 
of Reform was chosen, in order to give the Reformers of 
the country warning, und advice upon any matters in- 
troduced into Parhament, on the question of Reform | 


Phat Committee having yet made no report, it devolves 
Vor. VI No. * 
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upon those Who volu! iwteer to mount enard, i order Toa 
watch the proceedings of our: enemies-—to be alert in 
their movements, thaf no SUP pKese may throw us 
from our guard. ‘That any portion of the House of 
Commons should now begin to feel, and that apparently 
seriously, the convenience of the representation of 
the town of Le eds, is an evidence of the progress of pub- 
he opinion in favour of reform. The convenzence has 
always been the saime-—the necessity equally evident to 
the common seuse of every man, and the right as im- 
portant, and essential, as it is now. The convenience 
now talked of, in the honourable Hlouse, then applies 
tu rtse/f, ané not to the town of Leeds :—for it 
nad been much more convenient to you, to have 
had your representatives in the House of Commons, 
during the last fifty years, to have opposed the profligate 
waste of your W ealth, than now to send your representa- 
tives to enquire, if hy any means it be possible to avoid 
total ruin! But the honourable house says, now, it is 
convenient your town should be represented, and I will 
endeavour to point out to you, why the honourable 
house has found out this convenience. The intelligence 
and zeal of the Reformers has confounded the bor ough - 
mongers. ‘The press has exposed their mal-practices, 
and the meanest of their slaves have become masters of 
the key of their slavery. It is the great manufacturing 
districts, of which Leeds is the centre of one of the most 
important, that have been the productive soil of the 
harvest of reform; and to  stifie the cry for that 
general, and effectual reform, which is necessary to the 
redemption of the country, it is found convenient to de- 
tach some of these districts from the pursuitof an efficient 
reform, by an apparent benefit conferred upon them- 
selves. For this purpose, it is proposed to transfer 
the elective franchise, forfeited at Grampound, by ac- 
knowled ged corr uption, to the town of Leeds, restricted 
in such manner, as shall leave the actual return of the 
members in the hands of the wealthy portion of the com- 
munity. Lord Jolin Russell, indeed, recognizes the 
principle of conferring the electiv e frane hise on all house- 
holders, paying what is coramouly called scot and 
lot—that ts. paying directly te the state, and ta the poor. 
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The ministerial party, however, do not like this prinei- 
gle: and should the bill be carried, you may depend 
upon i it. thatthe right of voting will be very limited. in- 
deed. [tis, however, by no means certain that this bill 
will pass at all; for the ministerial party /var to move 
nrany direction towards the people. They are entrenched 
in the old citadel of corruption; and there, if possible, 
they will remain. They know that it is dangerous to 
tore ave, lest their retreat should be cut off. F Phey remem-~ 

r the fable of the man tantalizing the dog with a piece 
if meat, frequently oilered, and as frequently Withdrawn, 
until the dog snapped off his finger; and they do not like 
to run the hazard of any moy ements, which may lead 
them inio danger. The number of the majority on the 
hill at present, on Monday night, was but I 35, to G6 
isa W hig measure, the parly of course attended ; and 
made a conside rable muster ; but the ministers, W ho have 
no liking te the measure, in any shape, have not yet 
made up their minds, whether they will extinguish 
the measure at once; or sufler it to linger through 
a few stages, out of decency, and strangle it in 
the House of Lords. Only 66 therefore opposed 
the introduction of the bill; but when it comes to 
be a question whether it shall pass, all those who have 
a fellow feeling with Grampound—all those who have ar 
itching preference for rotten boroughs, will come down 
to protect their * vested interests,” and their ‘* vested 
expectations.” The ministers could carry such a mea- 
sure, only by a direct interference, and a demand of that 
support which they have a right to expect from their 
dependents. A mere sanction on the part of the minis- 
try would net overcome the dread of ad reform—which 
the horough-traffickers entertain. There is therefore 
much reason to conclude that the bill will be finally lost ; 
but if it should pass into law:—if public opinion have at. 
last compelled the ministry to appear to listen to its voice, 
itis your business to take care that no delusion is im- 
posed upon yourselves, nor any deception practised upon 
the nation. {ft is your duty to examine the nature 
of the boon offered to yourselves; and take care that 
it is not a sop in the pan, to keep you quiet, 
wstead of a good repast. which may satisfy your 
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appetite. The reformers of course, will éake what thes 
ean get. [tis not your business to refuse anything, even 
were it in your power. But the House of Commons is 
emiipotent, Ft wil force a grant upon her Majesty, 


= 


Whicit she refuses to take; aud it may cblige you to have 
persons called your represeniatives, woo re present you 
no better than the man in the moon would de. A fair 
and full representation of Leeds would not afect in any 
material way the numsterial majority. The addition of 
two names to the minority would never enable it to in- 
jure the ministry. But two active, able, henest, zealous, 
represcitatives of the great mass cf the inhabitants, 
would harrass and perplex the ministry. m a mode, 
Which would be anything but desirable. = Thi 

the leading object of the W his They want an 
addition to their forces, of a description, which shall 
serve them, but not serve the people. They know 
the ministry to be unpopular; and they feel th at an fip- 
peal to the large unrepresented ese v siriecnle be in hake 
favor. “We must not accuse them of any crime, in wish- 
ing to take this fair advantage of ie “unpopularity, of 
their enemies, and the enemies of the country. We 
must only take care that any service rendered to them 
has its fair equivalent. If we could only satisfy the 
Whies that the ‘y need nav e no fear of the people, while 
they act upon the princes they profess, we sheuld “ - 
complish mue ‘h ; but failing to do this, we must at leas 

satisfy them that niere profe sstons Will not satisfy ee 
people, or give them any curable wee ntage. It would 
be hard to mee upon what princ ip! te the House of Com- 
mons should pretend io hold in its hands the right of the 
elective franchise. f admit that it may possess the con- 
stilutional power « of determining the inede In Which the 
richi shall be exercised. J admitthatit may regulate the 


») 
< 


method of voting, in any election—-that it may regulate 
the appcintment of check-clerks, and returning officers 
Bur f distinctly deny that it can confer any right to cole: 
or that it lias apy coustiiutional power lo deprive any 
roan of that vote, to whieh, by his manhood, be ts en- 
titied. The question of rivht is, however, waved alte- 
gether by the honourable house and it profe ases to pro- 
cved merely ora question of expediency. and convene 


ct 
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Nee: and it ts really eiyiaus fo perceive the mode im 
which the prop sition is entertained in the honourable 
house. 

Lord John Russell builds the value of his proposi~ 
jon, en the necessety for punishing the corruptions at 
‘trampound; and the convenience of making that 
punishment the means of conferring the — elective 
franchise upon see of the inhabitants of Leeds. 1 
shall not be supposed to advorate the corruptions of 
(frampound, when TF say that one part of this measure 
dues Involve a great rest ypid net so much in the pu- 
nishment of Gra mpound, as in suflerine the eseape 6f 
other places, novoriously } sown to be as corrupt and 
prot ie as the place mentioned ; and which corruption 
and profiigacy are aseapable « f loyal proof. The sale of bo- 
rina ie: ina wholesale miinner, Is as notorious as the 
sale of cattle in Sinithficld market. The buyers and the 
sellers are as well known, as the salesmen and brokers 
at Smithfield market ; and Lord Casticreagh defends the 
practice, on the “ notoriety of the cusiom’—a plea sug- 
vested for him by Mr. Wyndham. Tsay, that if’ a bo- 
rough can become lawfully the property of any indivi- 
dual, and is to be considered as a vested right, a vote 1s 


Ss 


also a a opereéy, and a vested r si: and m: Ly fie disposed 
of as the holder pleases, as leg: lly, and even more 


legally, Vian a borough can be so disposed of ; because 
the voter has always ategal title to Azs vote, which a 
horoughmonger can never have toa borough. No title 
whatever can be set up for the right of disposing of the 
representation of Old Sarum, because it has ao right to 
representation. The rigiit ‘- is been abrogated by the 
laws of nature, and the accidents of time:—and while 
this is notoriously a matter of influential, or pecuniary 
disposal, it is the height of injustice, to prosecute, or in- 
jure any voter, for the sale of his vole. It is a base thing 
that votes should be sold ; but it is the baseness of the 
system which permets and encourages the sale; and 
which therefore the system has no right to punish, be~ 
rause it can prevent. The object of a cood system would 
be prevention; and nothing is so easy of prevention as 
the sale of votes. It is only lo encrease the voters to 
that extent whic h reason points out, as to place 
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all beyond the reach of lemplali on to sell; but our 
system does not seek to precen€ | the sale; it only seeks 
ty requials the sale in such manner as to be the Ons y 
Buyer—to keep tue ora in its own hands. Al] sinali 
bodies of electors gust be dn fie: need, or tnterested ;~ 
and they may be also deceived. All peculiar classes, such 
as corporations, and members of royal burghs, and Scotch 
trecholders, with only pare hinent frecholds, are created 
to be influenced: —and in ail such cases the value i 
elective franchise is prostiluted, in the same way it | 
prostituted at alae agp: only, perhaps, to the zat 
advautaze of the sellers—whe receive more, directly 
sahinuet ly, than be paltry premium which a vote at 
Crampound sells for, Nay, i will still further contend, 

that a Grampound voter has the same, or a greater lepal 
right, to sell his vote. than the Duke of B edford has to 
anny borough nomination ; for the influence of the Duke 
is an usurpation, while the vote of the Grampound elec- 
tor Is a rogue. Suppose Grampound had been a snus 
close corporation borough, like some we could name, 
anil the corporation regularly pocketed among some 
twenty of them, a couple of oad pounds, for com- 
plying wit nt! ronT tndinies of a noble ade, ‘would not 
that be aa equal sale of the borough; and, worse, a sale 
of an x: urpe Eright!) What nonsense then is it, to talk 
of punishing a few poor fellows, who, after being  pil- 
laged by the system, mistakenly think to indemnity 
Heweaniives. y dalled lig @ few poun nds, Lo supply the car 
of corruption 1 oth fresh drivers. 

Nor can fT recognise the rigAé of the honourable house 
ty deprive any man of his right, Hf a right be abused, 
tu the injury of society, the individual may “be punished, 
but the right out lit not to be abolished. A man has a 
right to walk the highway ;--now, suppose he com- 
mitted an amr would the law leave the crime 
wapurished, and content itself with abolishing the 
inans right to walk in the public road. In cases 
of eorrnption, as in otuer cases of misdemeanour. 
fet the law take iis course; but to abolish a riwht, be- 
cause of its misuse, would be as bad, as to lake away a 
man’s estate, because he spent the revenues in au im- 


wear cece’ as , ; f . > , as : 
OVOvidert Mmepuguvier. Left fie voters for Crampound then. 
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wt lese the right of veling ; but throw open the dis- 
trict, so that all m: ty vote, but in such large numbers, as 
fhat none may be bribed. Take away “half the bo- 
roughs of Cornwall, and let the voters be represented 
in the district, and they will have no right te com- 
plain. They will still hold their right to vole; and 
they have no right to complain, that they cannot 
dispose of it to any advantage. Thus the remedy were 
easy, and absolute, but our precious rulers do not 
mean to apply it. The -y would not have the sore healed 

—they only aim to hide it with their plaisters. 

The conferring of the exercise of the elective franchise 
upon a part of the inhabitants of Leeds, includes an equal 
violation of justice and reason. The legislative power 
can have no right to create « privileged class of volers— 
to elevate one portion of the people, “by the depression of 

another. The possession of a house can give no greater 
‘ight to the elective franchise than the possession of a 
monkey. The payment of direct taxation is also a farci- 
val qualification for the exercise of a common right. It 
matters not te reason, or right, who are the direct 
mediums of the convey ance of the taxes to the Treasury. 
if, indeed, no imposts were laid upon the consuinp- 
tion of the “ lower orders,’ as they are insolently 
called, there would he some plea, but ve right, to 
refuse them their share in the elective franchise. 
But, while, by far the greatest proportion of our 
enormous faxation, is derived from the hard earnings of 
our mpeverished mass of citizens, it is insolent, unjust, 
and most impolitic to refuse {hem that influence which is 
necessary to enable them to save any portion of their pit- 
tance from the insatiate appetite of our devouring sys- 
tem. These considerations will sufficiently shew that 
the House is not entertaining the proposition as ac- 
Knowledging any right en the | part of the people; but, 
as Lord John Russell truly stated, that ‘S the whcdasitiy 
“ whieh existed for promoting some sort of Reform be- 
“came every day more apparent!” Of the cause of 
thst necessily, the Reformers of Leeds must be per- 
techy aware: and by continuing to apply the cause, 
th: > necessity will c ontinue fo encrease, 

Mr. Grenfell, strange to sav, after opposing all the 
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plans of Parliamentary Reform submitted, until the pre- 

scnl period, as 7 Uidand visionary, las suddenly leaped 
ito the saddle of a moderate reformer, and agrees with 
Lord John Russell! This is a pretty advance enough, 
for the first few weeks of a fessi “re but, if you expect 
Mr. Grenfe!! lo keep forward in the chase, you must 
arp lim on to his steed, by “ec essity, or he may soon 
tind the riding inconvenient, and wish to dismount. 

‘ir. R. Martin, is the next speaker on the proposition, 

and he objects to ‘the measure "steams ther. He boldly 
saa himself an enemy to add species of sa, and 
to this, as the first step t owards Parliamentary Reform. 
With him, therefore, we have nothing to do. He is 
mounted on the saddle of things as they are; and the 
better way will be to stop the horse—the riders may 
then sit on, as long as they pie Huse, 

Mr. Se rjeant Onslow has also become a saoderate re- 
former, and a very moderate reformer no doubt; but he 
likes the principle of this bill, He believes the Gram- 
pound voters incurable ; and incurable they are, as long 
as they can sell their votes; but the cure is easy, by 
making them nod worth the purchase of any one. Mr. 
i@ Wilson, the member for London, who has recently 
joined the Church and King mobs, at the London Ta- 
vern, “* approves of the préeacip/e of this bill” because 
there be been a blot as he calls it, at Grampound. Now 
this ddof, so far from being peculiar to Grampound, 
is common eee ey close, and to most of the open bo- 
roughs ; andif Sir. Wilson were not a logical eel, and 
very capable of slipping from his own conclusions, he 
would be pledved to support any other bill, which went to 
transter the clective franchise from places where it 
was, or could be abused, to places were no abuse could 
take place. But this principle Mr. Wilson has not 
learned politics long enough to advance. The fact is, 
that had Grampound been ‘the pocket- borough of sores 
great man, its corruptions would not have been the less, 
but they would Leia been Aepl close. To have men- 
tioned them would have been called a oy Oss attack u 
“ vested rights,” and ** natural property ;” but being the 
property of a few poor wretches, whose wants obliged 
them to divide the spoil openly, it is attacked without 
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any mercy, by—-whon we need not say. Mr. Lockhart 
says, when the writ was «ent down to Grampound, it 
was looked upon by the electors, as a writ for exposure 
to sale. Very well: and is not the writ to nine-tenths 
of the boroughs, and even to some cities, a writ for ex- 
posure to sale? Are there not price-currents of the votes 
for York, for Hfull, Coventry, Nottiagham, and almost 
every place where elcctions are contested. Are not those 
contestsalmost solely bet weeu the purses, and not the can- 
didates 2. And are not the prices of seats for close bo- 
roughs always known wiih equal facility, aud certainty? 
Might not a well-dressed Orang-Outang, provided it 
could pay down the sum, and matter the requisite oatins, 
be seated in the House of Conimons, for some snug 
pocket borouch, where the electors are so kind, as to 
elect whom the pairon chooses, without even requiring to 
see whether they are choosing a man, or a monkey? 
Why then should Grampound he blamed for bringing 
into the market what is sold there by so many others? 
Mr. Lockhart feels no hesitation at all, about the disiran- 
ehisement of Grampound, but there he wishes to stcp. 
He feels great difficulty in the admission of ** so impor- 
tant a principle as the right of voting by scot and lot!” 
This is not nonsense, though it looks like it. If is sheer 
mischief ; recognized, and harmlessly exercised in a hun- 
dred cases, in order to exclude the people from the en- 
jyoyment of an inalienable rieht —a right which a man 
could not surrender, if he would—and which cannot be 
withheld without usurpation. Mr. Lockhart would have no 
objection to scot and lot electors. or household suffrage, 
at Grampound, but he dreads its effects among the nu- 
merous, and enlightened electors of Leeds. “* He was 
** not prepared to say to what place the transfer should 
“be made!” If his doubts had beea which of the large 
unrepresented towns he would prefer, it had beena ra- 
tional doubt, yet easily solved ; but he evidently 
fears the admission of aay of them to the exercise of 
their native rights. He affects to feel “‘ that the repre- 
‘* sentation of this country stands upon too narraw a 
* base, to shield the people, or support the just rights 
“ and dignity of the crown; and he should give his sup- 


+6 : 4 
port to any plan which had a tendency to givea 
Yoru. VI. No. 7, ite 
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“ greater effect to wativudual property! Well done, 
Lockhart! This is open, if not honest. In other words, 
it is, punish Grampound by all means; but do it by 
making it a close borough, where individual property 
may have greater effect ! "Why, Master Lockhart, it is 
the too great eflect of dv lividual property, which has 
brought its privileges in question. Do not run quite 
mad, "T beseech you! Jt is a strange mode of extending 
the too narrow base of our representation, by resting 
it upoa the effect of individual property! For 
Oxford man, a more silly proposition was never ie 
Let us hear this a further :—“ If the principle. of 
‘“seot and lot were extended, he thought the effect 
“ would be injurious to the ax ‘edd, monarchical form of 
‘the British government! The latter would be unable 
“to resist the inveterate pressure of the former!” 
There are men who seem to fancy they have a patent 
for simplicity. This man of Oxford ought to know that 
our system is not a aired monarchy, any more than it 
isa mixed aristocrac y, or a amexed democracy. It is 
called a maxed government, as compounded of the three 
modes, each absolute and perfect in their nature, but 
confined in their operations within certain limits. When 
it is called a limited monarchy, it is meant to be desig- 
nated as having a king, who,in the exercise of his defined 
privteves, is absolute ~—but it mightas well be called a di- 
mited ar tocvies y, ora diniite cd democracy, for each of the - 
forms exists, so far independent of the other, in anabsurd 
theory, as to preserve a constant balance, and a constant 
harmony. If the power of the democracy is to be 
abridged, lest it sould press too hard against the crown, 
and the aristocracy, the power of the two latter branches 
should be abridged, when they press too hard upon the 
democracy, which is almost crushed to the ground. What 
right have ‘the representatives of the people to dread the 
liberty of the people? [t is their business to contend for 
it, on its most extended scale, and to defend it, even m 
its excess. The lords are the guardians of their own pri- 
vileges—the monarch is not likely to be advised to aban- 
re any of his prerogatives ; and surely the liberties of 
e people ought not to be assassinated in the people’s 
“a which cannot be opened too wide for the re- 
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presentation nf the people. Every man who has not his 
representative there, ts an alien and foreigner. “The 
benefits nor the protection of the laws exist for him. He 
is taxed without his consent to supply the wants, and 
forced to bear arms to defend the superfluities of 
others. He is a being entirely dependant on the breath 
of others, without any control on his part, and is of 
uecessity a slave—no matter whether he be well or ill 
used—whether he imitate a mountebank in his finery, or 
a chimney-sweeper in his rags—whether he drink wine, 
or water—whether he cat white or brown bread—whe- 
ther he willingly o without stripes, or is beaten to his 
task with many. The Reformers of Leeds will not fail to 
laugh at this man of Oxterd, who is ad for property, 
and nothing for right, and they will see in his partial 
and sophistical propositions an evidence of that almost 
universal affection for self, which destroys all pretence to 
legislate for others. 

Sir J. Ne ‘wport thinks if this Bill be rejected, the 
House would inflict a greater injury on its own charac- 
ter, in the eyes of the people, than could be effected by 
any other means. [Tow much of its character it may 
have to destroy, after its approval of the Manchester 
Massacre, ils universal opposition to Reform, and the 
persecution of her Majesty, I cannot pretend to say ; but 
it mustsure have becn a great character indeed, if, with so 
many slices, and such large ones cut off by itself, ‘there be 
any considerable portion of it left. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert bor rowed the opinions of Mr. Lock- 
hart, but not knowing how to express them, he borrow- 
ed Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, which Lord John Russell 
had conjured from its rocky recess, last year, as a simile 
of the British Gonstitution! And he undertook to define the 
spett Which held the parts together: “ It was the tempered 
‘ action of thearistocracy with tie monarchical and demo- 
‘* eratie bodies in that house. This fine and well tempered 
* equipoise would be overturned, if they added to the 
* scot and fot right of votiny In the country. Popular 
opinion had been well deserihed to have had its due 
“ operation in thal house. Tadeed he thoueht th ey were 
“rather more disposed than otherwise, to ado pt the 

emporary ave vons of the pe mie out of Sislee bie 
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* could not concur in the propriety of the transfer of th 
‘ elective franchise from < ‘ee ind to Leeds.” Now 
this is rather a round-about method of explanation, of 
which we should have had less reason to complain, if it 
had explained anything. pe ‘fortunately it does vot define 
the spe if, wineh reude vs the system so vaiuable, in the 
slightest devree. One po’ would have explained it 
much baice. Phat spell is the mutual advantage of the 
parties at the helm, whe work in- pock et, according to the 
technical phrase cf some trades, in which a set of men 
work as hard as they cau in the different branches, and 
divide the proceeds between them. This “ fe mpered 
“ action,” this ‘ fine tempered equipgise,” is only the 
salaries and influence of the parties ; _ every thing 
tending to di.amish the salaries, or take away the ‘atin. 
ence devils to destroy this beautiful Aarmony! Pepalar 
opinion says. this modest master Gilbert, has its “ dus 
weight ’-—to prove which he must prove that it ought te 
have no w eight at all, for that it has none , its late majo- 
rities against public opinion most abundantly testify. 

One night of its proceedings gave Lord Ffottead: one 
hundred and one fresh reasons, for a full. fair, and free 
representation of the people; a few nights after wards, 
those reasons were inereasedd fo one hundred and torty- 
six; and if his ierdship should think so many reasons not 
sufficient te induce hiva to endeavour to obtain that re- 
form, he has only to wait a little, and he will have plen- 
ty inaddition: Master Gilbert does not like the transter 
to Leeds: he will not trust you with the exercise of you 
rights. You must let Master Gilbert lead you in his 
les iding-strings, und he will take very good care of you 
—that is, virfvad?y, as he will tell you, “he is your vr- 
fuaé representative! Whata pity it is Master Gilbert 
Should not intredece virtual taxation! What he means. 
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YITE REACH DWARF 


cary task, to endeavour to detect it, and put the matters 

: t pomt of view. Mr. Ph iHlips, in this debate, 
talked of the comparative numbers returned by York- 
Mire Taneashire. and Cornwall. These are deceptive 
laa Not a fifticth part of the innabiiants of Corn- 
wall bave any thing to do with sending members to Par- 
liement. Even in tie county elections, the expence, the 
infumons and overwhelming expence, either prevents 
the freeholders trom attending to vote, or eompels 
them to vote for parties for whom they care nothing, 
because fit and proper candidates can not be found to 
throw away their money in such contests. The bo- 
roughs are known not to be under the influence 
af the inhabitants: so that any pretended comparison 
between the representation of one; county, or another, 


na ris 2 


1 merged in the faet, that there is no effectual represen- 
tation of either. And if here and there, as in Westmia- 
ster and the Borough, there is a real rep: esentation, it 


might as well net e sist, for it only places a few names in 
2 very insizsificant minority. “Mr. Phillins, however, 
says he will support this bi il, “ becwuse the House of 
Commons does uct s ufficiently represent the people— 
because if was nod the spirit aad essence of the constitu- 
tion.” A ithe reflection will satisfy this gentleman, 
that a representation zrsuficient for its purposes, Is 20 
representation; and that it is worse than none, when 
is ** spirit and essence” evaporated, it is perverted to 
i wy! ~ it was ap pointed to defend. Tre Swedes 
wore much blamed for ia’ ing surrondered their liberties 
to th e Kine, that he mi; “ release them from the op- 
eressions of the nobles; but if our boroughmengers per- 
severe, it may hecome a matter of policy, to follow the 
example, and be the slaves of one monareh rather thaa 
the prey ‘of many oppressors. 

“Te. J. Ward supports the bill; but on some odd 
zrounds. Efe will not pledge hi: mself to any species of 
parliamentary reform ; but he thinks, nay, he is “ con- 

‘ pinced, tia os manufacturing towns must suffer 
" some i WEONUC LENCE, from the want of direct represen- 
* tation :-~- he latiaad merely a practicad inconvenience: 
“for he did not believe there was any great interest in 
the country, which was wholly unrepresented, or whick 
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“had not some sympathizing interest in that house.” I 
wilf not quarre! with this gentleman for not previvusly 
having endeavoured to remedy this ‘* some inconveni- 
* ence,” nor ask him what he means by a mere practi- 
cal inconvenience, which of all inconveniences is the most 
distressing. Nor enquire what unknown sympathy 
exists in the house for the ; sreat interests of the millions 
of Reformers ; because he admits that large towns have 
“<a righé to representation by individuals more cognisant 
‘© of their interests.” Tam further glad to inform you that 
this declaration was received with loud cheers, in the 
ae of C ommons ; which looks much better than cheer- 
ing Mr. Canning’s declaration, that no reform was neces- 
sary or advisable. Mr. Ward, afraid of being considered 
too good a reformer, made a ’ singular declaration ; viz. 
“ that it was perfectly untrue that there ever was a time 
‘© when we had a representation proportioned to the po- 
“ pulation, or to any thing else!” And then he goes 
on to prove that the representation was according to the 
population ; for he says, truly, “ that anciently, all but 
“* the great towns were released from the burden of send- 
‘ing members to parliament.” Before they were so released 
then, the representation was according to the popula- 
tion ; and even when the large towns were alone repre- 
sented, the basis of that representation was, according to 
the population. The order is now reversed ; and it is 
contended that small towns, or no towns, ought to be re- 
presented : whiie towns so large that the possibility of 
their extent could never have entered the minds of our 
ancestors, are on account of their wealth, and impor- 
tance, to be excluded from the representation, lest they 
should be fermidable to the crown! Mr. Ward, though 
he demonstrates that there is a radical defect in the re- 
presentation, goes on to state very gravely, that there is 
‘* no great and disproportionate deficiency in the repre- 
*¢ sentation.” Really, Mr. Ward! This is the cry of all 
who wish us to believe they are in earnest about reform- 
ing abuses, they never mean to touch, even with their 
little tingers. While they contend there is no great neces- 
sity for moving, they haveanexcuse for never attempting 
to move :—and if the bill should fail, Mr. Ward will turn 


round and say—** it is a great pity : Jsupported the bill: 
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‘but thank heaven, there is no great, or dispropor- 
 tionate deficiency im the representations!” Nothing 
ean be more false than such proposilions —nothing more 

contemptible than to employ them in the face of the thou- 
sail proofs of their falsehood. 

You have heard of Mr. ©. Wynn, who has at last 
foand out an oceasiun, op Which he can vote in favour of 
Reform! This is @ miracle, indeed ; but he cannot vole 
in favour of you. He does not like to meet the repre- 
sentativesof Leeds in Parliament—he would rather pre- 
fer to vive the franchise to the freeholders of the county ! 
This is a notable expedient to keep “ things as they are.” 
oe expence would destroy the value of “the right, and 

ive power and influence a decided advantage. A ge- 
nuine popular representation of the inhabilants of Leeds, 
isau appeal to the good sense of the people, which no 
iriend to the borouvi system dare encounter. Mr. ©. 
Wynn’s testimony is against his general doctrines ; and 
he says, “ he never knew a borough where corruption 
* had existed, and a cure had been attempted, but what 
** still retained the principle of its aginst Iiow can 
this ventleman, in his virtuous rage, propose so earnestly 
to lop off the excrescence of Grampound, and take no 
notice of those boroughs which ‘* continue to be corr upt,” 
in spite of the attempted remedy. Does he not perceive 
that the remedy is 6ad, and that another should be tried. 
Doctors, when there is no hope, use the boldest experi- 
ments, contident that they can do no mischief, and in the 
hope of success from a new method. As the bo- 
rough-corruptions have proved too inveterate for the 
Treasury medicines, let them try for once the antidote of 
Universal Suffrage. If that does not cure them, the Re- 
formers will be satisfied ; and if it should not, the cor- 
ruptions could but continue as they do at present, on the 
authority of Mr. C. Wynn. 

Mr. F. Robinson does not think there exists any rea- 
son, either for punishing the corruptions of Grampound, 
or giving the inhabitants of Leeds any exercise of their 
elective right. He is on the right horse ; and does not 
pretend to argue the question, so let him pass; but as a 
member of the SniMInt Eaton, he furnishes some cue to 
their intentions, as to this measure, and he wishes the 
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mutter te be set at rest, by all parties eithug duwn as 
they ure. 

Mr. Wilmot is of opinion that the inhabitants of 
Leeds may be entrusted with the elective franchise, “ if 
* the righ it of voling be reguduted, in order to be at once 
“ sefe and salutary.” ‘Phese distinctions will enable 
vou to guess at the mode in which the Bill will pass, if 
it should pass at all; and they point out the necessity of 
the inhabitants a Leeds expressing thei opinion on “the 
subject, if they really think the matter is seriously in- 
tended for rn hne which will be ascertained when the 
min Hsters CO. descent tu offer their -= cus on the sub- 
ject. ‘Phen it will be for the Reformers at Leeds, to ap- 
proach the henourable house, with a statement of’ their 
views upon ihe subject: aud a reauest that the drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, and debauchery of other elections 
mey not be entailed upon the town of Leeds. Let them 
pray the honovrable house, that by way of experiment, 
an election upon the principle of Major Cartw rights bill 
may be tried, that the ne ded dread of the “evils of 
universal suffrage, aud vote by ballot, may be fairly ex~ 
posed. If the experiment should fail, the enemies of 
reforin would have a much better arvument for their own 
abuses. than the y have vet been able to discover; and 
the Reformers convinced of their error, will gladly retract 
their fullucious opinions. if, on the contrary, the expe- 
riaent should succeed, the election pass off | in quietness, 
order, and gocd hu mour, in one day ; it the choice should 
tall on members properly qualified, “and able to discharge 
their important duties ; if uo heart. burnings, or bicker- 
ings should be left to fester in the bosoms of the inhabi- 
iants after the clection ;--then the advantages, the safety, 
and the convenience of dae principles would be satis- 
setiovie| establishe xt The Reformers dare their slander- 

3 to this trial. which is sate and practicable; and if they 
dare not accept the challeaze, they will confess them- 
selves slanderers, and false accusers. This experiment 
would put the question at rest; and surely tu settle a 
question of such magnitude is a great national object; as 
no national satisfaction can prevail, until this question 

rhall be fairly Ine? 

Ths trend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF, 
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Blo ch Dorurf ix London to Mr. Joseph Jokuson, 
lete of Manchester, Gut now a prisoner ei Lincoln 
Custle. for the CRIME of escaping death at the 
archesier Mussucre, while attending a legal and 
peaceable MOCLING» 


- > 
‘ Died on Satur ‘day. the 3d inst., at Nerthen, near Manchester, Mrs. 

Margaret Johnson, aged 2G. wife of Mr. Joseph Johnson, a considera- - 
le eush manufacturer of Manchester, now a prisoner in Lincoln 


- : ae for havine been concerned in the memorable meeting at Man-. 


che-ter on the isth of August, 819. Her deat . Was C caused by a rapid 
celmonary Cons atte ena the fuculty baving £o +90 weeks since pio- 


need ner recavery 10 be brandy sess, PE PLS aie di a 29) ications were ine ide 


.Lerd Sidmouth for permi-sien to Mr. Joh nson to visit Wis wife, on 
Condifion al iis giving security to reiurea lo suber the full sentence of ° 


the Court of Wiags Bereh, but in vain. A petition to thateffect was 
elv sent from Lincolu, and presented b y iis iwo Representatives, 
sued by the Mayor and seven er cight A!dermen, the Very Rev. the 


No: unanud ather eles rywes, and as large a number of re spec table inha- 

bitants as the short: eat of tune would allow. itis uincerstood that Lord 
“ gidmouth fatends to give iu writing the reasons which have induced 
‘hing to refuse the praye r of the petition.”--GLoreE, 


Respected Brie: Cy 
The intelivence of your fatal loss reached 

ouch te inediuim of the public journals, in the 
above quoted paragraph ; and for some Ume deprived me 

the means of uttering that indignation which its 
AY ccolmean ying circumstances are calculated to excite. 
You have now, indeed, felt the full force of all the ven- 
evance which your persecutors can inflict. Their iron 
uand has fallen with all its weight upon you; and though 
vou have nobly sustained, and hap} pily survived. the 
-hoek, if has struck to the earth, th e cherished partner 
of your existence, and robbed you of more than if it-had 
destroyed your life; for it has snatched from you the 
cource of its pleasures, and the sweetener of its cares. 
flere our opponents are indeed formidable. Could the 
only touch ourselves, were our families sheltered from 
the fury of the blast, could we rush to the battle, and 
not leave more than ourselves behind, they would have 
little cause for boasting, could they sacrifice us to their 
anger, and glut their ears with our expiring eroans. 
We should sell ourselves so dearly, that to conquer us 
woud be ne exultation. Our enemies would soon find 
themselves in the situation of Pyrrhus, who exclaimed— 
- such another victory: and Tam dost!” 
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But we wage with them an unequal war, when thie 
objects of our dearest sulicitude fall under the darts, 
which rebound harmless, when aimed only at our bo- 
soms. When they hold sovereign power over the hopes, 
and fears, the joys and sorrows, of our wives and children, 
when they prosecute such savage war upon our feclings, 
they may indeed wound us deeply, and teach us all the 
bitterness of woe and all the anguish of despair. Yet 
the heart, though lacerated in every fibre, shall not sink. 
Our endurance shall at last equal their oppression. If in 
contending for freedom, we can preserve nothing of its 
wreck, but honor, keen as the pang may be -agonizing 
us the sufferance—acute as the sensibility, our fortitude 
inust not fail us, under the last trials. It would be in- 
sulting a heart like yours to bid it think lightly of such a 
loss ; ‘but to summon those spirits which have never 
failed you,in your dangers, to bear up against your mis- 
fortunes, is the tusk and duty ofa friend. Deep is your 
account with persecution ; and yet if this last blow had 
been spared you, fortune might have afforded you some 
recompense. What you have now lost admits of no re- 
paration. The gem cannot be replaced. The choice of 
your youth, aad the fond parent of your children, has 
passed onward to the silent grave. She has passed the 
bourne from whence no traveller returns; and you will 
long feel that your injuries, preying upon a delicate 
frame, and spirits which you were not present to cheer, 
have accelerated that dissolution, which might otherwise 
have been deferred for many years. You cannot conceal 
from yourself, that your persecutions must have contri- 
buted to deprive your children of their mother, when 
they most needed her tenderness, and affectionate pro- 
tection :—and you cannot but ascribe to your enemies, 

the share they have had in hastening an event, which 
leaves you so desolate, and your family so forlorn. 

What crimes, what sorrows, what irremediable mis- 
fortunes, has not our dreadful system occasioned. In 
countries where despotism is the order of the day, and 
where silence is the only security, men are prepared for 
what they must encount er; and when despair urges them 
to resistance, it nerves them for the fate they must en- 
counter. But here, vidipec we are mocked with an ima- 
ginary freedom. where we are continually tantalized 
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with the blessings placed before our eyes, but removed 
from our reach, we are deceived into misery, and deluded 
into calamity. Little did you expect, when contem- 
plating or arraying the proceedings of a legal meeting 
called for a legal purpose, and attended in a legal, peace- 
able manner, that you were committing crimes for which 
such dreadful penalties would be exacted. Little did you 
imagine that the exercise of your undoubted rights would 
draw upon you such a series of personal sufferings, 
crowned by so dreadful a calamity. What father would 
have believed the assertion of his own rights in England, 
would have deprived his children of their mother ? ‘What 
husband would have supposed he was endangering the 
existence of his wife, by the exercise of a right before 
undoubted, and then unquestioned. The mind sickens 
at the thought; and the heart swelling with indignation 
at the injustice, cannot give vent to the execrations which 
it almost bursts with the desire of expressing against the 
unjust. 

What an exploit have your persecutors now to boast 
of? They have hastened the death of a woman, in their 
hatred of aman! He could bear the terror of their cells 
—their foul and fearful accusations—the petty malignity 
of their minions—and the privations to which their au- 
thority subjected him. Damps and darkness could not 
subdue his spirit ;—threats could not appal, nor the fury 
of their vengeance intimidate his soul. He would have 
laughed at this—but the barb fixed where it was more 
surely pointed. Alarm, agitation, all the horrors of uncer- 
tainty and suspense, which acconspanied your first un- 
warrantable seizure, made deep inroads on a frame 
naturally delicate, and torn by the conflicting emotions 
of the wife, and mother. Your persecutors might then 
haye been satisfied with the havoc they had made, with 
the distress they had occasioned. They might have been 
satisfied with the thanks of their patrons and the impu- 
nity of their crimes. They might have been content 
with the outrage of the laws, and the violation of all the 
principles of justice. But that the guilty should escape, 
was nota sufficient triumph. The innocent must also 
sufler, tc appease the unconquerable hatred to those who 
dare attack the corruptions of the day. You were put 
upon your trial, and the mind: of your. family again put 
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upon the rack of a pew pees ye ay more haneful, as 
Ope, EBCOUTALE d by re ason and justice, prenounecd you 
had nothing to feac from the laws of your country, whose 
Hibe rte: You had done VOUS edP hy Or hy darin: at y assert. 
You were ia soma way or other Paid guedé: > and your 
name added to the loug catalogue of tine ¢ g ad who must 


suffer for the advantage of the aaibitious, | arict interested. 
A new source of anxiely was opened. Reason suggested 
that such a verdict could not be sustained, and the con- 
flict between doubt and fear again distract 2d your 
wumily ; until it was finally pronounced, that {you 
should be torn from your dearest connections. ind linger 


t 
ie] 


rwelve months in confinement, to the ruin of vour busi- 
ness, aud the danger of meeting that irreparable Toss 
which bas betalien you, 

‘The Hist of your sorrows is sufficiently distressing, 
without the circumstances accompanying the last ‘lines 
ot your heloved wife. Nothing hut thre 5 distressing (it~ 
lemma i rwhiich you were placed, ‘coull lhave mdueec d you 
to ask pity ef such a man as Lord Sidmou ih! On wha 
rrounds, alas! could any y we . for pity be addressed fo 
hin?) Where are the grounds for suppasin x him ene 
cowed with cot mpassion, ov magnamnity ? What rc- 
pute has he for merey, in fis dealings? Ah! my 
friend !—the anguish you must have telt when making 
your hopeless request, must have been indeed severe-— 
to know il would be unavailing. What care had he for 
the fina! seperation of the husband, and the wife! What 
was if to him, that the cries of your chifdren should be 
raised mi Yain——for one parent stretched upon the bier, 
and another incarcerated in his prison! Not to have 
made. the request would have been impossible; but to 
hope it would be complied with, was equally impossible. 
Fo be, under such circumstances, at the mercy of such a 
man, wust be truly galling to the free-born spirit ! How 
diflerent had Deon your conduet towards him, had he 
been your prisoner for the worst ef crimes. You would 
have felt that the seve rity of the law did not require this 
unbending jahumanity. You would have felt for the 
wife, had you been indifferent to the husband. To one 
who had not offended, you would have been compas- 
sionate, had inexorable duty tipi d scverity towards 
he cuniiv. Kuowine thal voy would net have treated 
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a crim! i {iils heartless manner, how poignant mus 


fp 


. ° F ‘ 1 * 
have been vour feelings, innocent as you are of all crime 


’ 
ta 


to be denied the last consolation your woes were capable 
of receiving —that of receiving the last sighs of a depart- 
lng wile 7 aud se eing her bestow her [: ast blessing on her 
orphan childven. The boon you asked was one a savage 
would have granted to a vie tim he was about to devour: 

but the cold st icism of a Christian’s phlegmatie sev erity 
refused. Let him enjoy his triumph! Let him repose 
upon the aie letter of the law, and say he could not 
relax its severity. Let him say, as he will say, if he 
give his “ reasons in writing,’ that he could not have 
detained you, beyond the appointed period—and let the 
world judge between you. It will require no great de- 
gree of humanity, even in the bosoms of your worst 
enemies, to turn the balance in your favour. 

The mode of your application, and the Kindness. of 
those whe seconded it, might have been a sufficient 
ground for hope tuat it would have been attended to ; 
and could your apyneation have reached the sovereign 
ear, ils prayer could not have been disregarded. But the 
die is cast. Lamentation is useless, though your regret 
will be cternal. Your enemies have now consummated 
their vengeanee. ‘Their last bolt is sped—their quivers 
are emptied—they are now Hnpotent—and you suR- 
ViveE—to serve your country ; and, [ trust, to receive all 
the compensation for your wrongs, that the affections 
and gratitude of your countrymen can confer. 


scheve me ever, Your Friend and Well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWAREF. 
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PROSECUTION OF THE COURIER, FOR LIBELS ON THE 
QUEEN, 





Mr. Edtior—f am glad to perceive that the law ad- 
visers of her Siajesty have determined to call her libeiiers 
to something resembling an account. ‘They have had 
a long indulyenee in gous, and a little pr nof” would be 
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agreeable. In common cases, the press is the best 
antagonist for the press , but it is quite clear her Majesty 
cannot have recourse to the press, to refule the foul 
slanders, and filthy abuse which are levelled at her repu- 
tation by the hireling ministerial press. Parson Blacow, 
of Liverpool, has been led into his libel, by one inserted 
in the Courier, in nearly the same words, and had the 
‘ourier escaped, the parson, as a mere bottle-holder, 
would have had some reason to complain. The Courier 
begins to threaten the independent press with the 
vengeance of its masters, if it be not let alone. God help 
its simplicity! Its masters have beenon the look out for 
anything they dare prosecute, as eagerly as a shark 
would watch for a careless swimmer. The idea of its 
masters leaving the blasphemy, and sedition, untouched, 
if they could have found them any where else than in the 
columns of their own papers, is quite ridiculous ; so the 
Courier may invoke their assistance as carly as it thinks 
proper. The Editor of the Courier grinning through 
the bars of Coldbath-fields for a libel upon her Majesty, 
would be a most edifying sight, for some of our ultra- 
loyalists ; and if all the libellers of her Majesty, were 
imprisoned together, they might get upasnug Joyal 
address, without any interruption, and with no more 
trouble than just begging of the turnkey to carry it 
round from cell to cell. The idea of a loyal editor in 
prison for libelling Majesty, is a novelty worthy of the 
engendering spirit of the age, and I have thought Mr. 
Brougham rather inattentive to his duty, in not enabling 
the Courier and Morning Post todo what ihe Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals swith the ministry to help them, failed 
todo. Their proof of her Majesty’s guilt must needs 
be satisfactory ; for the Courier says thoy rest upon the 
conviction of the / Lest and wisest men of the present day. 
It complains that the indictment does not admit of their 
proving their calumnics to be true ; and then it states how 
it would prove them; namely, by the evidence of the 
noble lords Who have declared their opinions ef her Ma- 
jesty’s guilt. Perhaps. Mr. Dwarf. we should have had 
the Dukes of Clarence and of York, breugit forward, as 
some of the wisesé and Les? mien in the ¢ country, to pe 
the heinous nature of the crime of adultery, and their 
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helief that it Was committed, because it mzgAt have been, 
which is the grand proof of the Courer. Do you ima- 
gine, Mr. Dwarf, that these ministerial libellers of royalt 
will have the Attorney and Solicitor General to defend 
them? J should like to hear what they would say in be- 
half of the Courier, which has said so much in praise of 
them. It is as it should be, that the libellers of the loyal 
press should be plac ed in the situation of those who have 
been accused of libels on the ezsest and dest men of the 
creation, who gather themselvestogether under the wings 
of the minister. We shall soon see, Mr. Editor, whether 
the old proverb, that * what is sauce for the goose, is 
sauce for the sander ; ” aud whether those overgrown 
ganders of the Post. and Courier, will receive such 
lenient sentences as Mr. Lewis, Mr. Brandis, Mr. 
Osborne, Mr. Griffin, and various other pretended 
libellers ofour virtuous authorities! The hirelings begin 
to call out already for sig liberty of the press ? and ask 
what is become of it, if they are to be restrained, 
and prosecuted, and fined, and imprisoned. They did 
not care what became of the liberty of the press, 
When others were fined and imprisoned, for venturing 
to speak too much truth; but when their own fibbing is 
called in question, they begin to whine most piteously. I 
@now that accusation is not proof; but as these journals 
recularly assumed that the opposers of their patrons would 
be convicted, we may suppose it just possible that juries 
may not consider it a whit more justifiable to libel 
the Queen than the King; and then it will be sport 
royal to hear Mr. Justice Bailey read the Editor of 
the Courier, and the patron of that sippet of sensibility, 
Rosa Matilda, one of his deliehifal lectures on Christian 
forbearance, and brotherly lov. e—to hear him tell as how 
we should be good subjects and all that. There will be 
a rare lét of them, Mr. Dwarf. I suppose three or four 
from the office of the Morning Post; three or four from 
the office of the Courier; three or four from the office of 
the sham John Bull ; wal pe haps a small treat may be 
reserved for Dr. Slop, who is almost every day endca- 
vouriny to prove that her Majesty, 
ought "‘s be treated as if she had been already con~ 
demned. I wish Mr. Alderman Heygate would venture 
out of parliament, with Holme Sumner, and, laying 


thourh acquitted, 
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should then hayo as chowe ac SACCHON of ranhes as Bliy 


rison keeper need desire to ates. An Onn Fen.tow. 
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aside they priviiesus, pom tho worlhy Group: We 


pt 
rO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A meeting was heid ou Monday, at the Crown and Anehor, in the 
Strand, to take info consideration the recent sentence passed opou 
Sir F. Burdett. Several resolutions expressive of the pubite opinion 
on that sentence, wers agreed to: and smong the rest, if was pra- 
posed that the suin o: oonoL be raived hy sabseription, to detray 
the fine. On this resolution being secouded, Mr. Weoler addressed 
the meeting, and suggested that the eum to be raised should be in- 
definite; and, as it was not to be supposed the eood sense, and ho- 
nest feeling of the country, would pause precisely at the sum of 
20001.; that the surplus dhould be divided amonest such of the 
prior sifferers, on occasion of the slaughter at Manchester, and 
such others imprisoned for political ofences,as nught seem entitled 
to the support and approbation of the public. ‘This proposal met 
with the warmest approbation of the meeting, and it was aeceded to 
on the part of the Char:an, Mr Hobhous:, and the Committe 
for arranging the business of the day. [tis therefore to be hoped, 
that a sum beyond | the fine wiil be raised, sufficient. to lighten the 
vlooin of their duageons, and alleviate the privatious which too 
many of them are destin sedtoendare, A vervysmak sua would ef- 
fect this purpose ; and since the public attention is called to this 
object, we have no doubt, 1t will be effected. 

In our last, we attributed by mistake, a speech delivered by Mr, 
Mackenzie, at the Neweastle dinner, to Mr. Hodgson. We have 
not yet been favoured with Mr. H.’s address. Our readers will be 
good enough to correct the error, and the parties te excuse it. 

Lewpo will azain excuse us, fora week or two. We have some® 
thing ia hand on the same subject, aud it is desirable they should 
appear, if possible, together. ; 

* An Englishinan and proud ¢ of the name!” oo reflection, will 
ace e the | i! upolicy of atte cking ‘the party at w hor aT he complains. 


-- —— = en ee 


IMPRISON MEN’ r OF SIR PRANC 1S B SURDETTP. 
FURTHER CONSPSQUENCES OF THE MANCHESTER MASSACRE. 
That fatal outrage upon the rights and liberties of the people, 
continues to have a fatal effect upon the feelings of the nation. 
By a strange auonialy i n E nelish cing gpg °, the rutlty ure 
not only permitted to insult justice, by a oo stertal impunity, 
but are thanked ia the name of the monarch, tor the slau vhler of 
his people, and the mosi daring violaion of a law s—-while these 
whose indiguation has becn called forth by those atre: cious events. 
are treated as crinuinals, subjected to the operations o ververted 
and vindictive daw, aud incarcerated io the prisone, whieh ought 
rather to have been opened to reecive Lin taytstrates and their 
tools, the yeomanty uf Maachesier, . 
It is painiul to percerve that all the bansicd protection of our 
laws, depends entirely on the well of the minister of the das: sand 
aiitl nore painfulto know, that the present minisiry, are éttbadind 


‘Q bait! e array tind Anat the rea ty nhions af the pe Opie. Refare ihe 
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fatal 16th of August 1819, this was known to be>the natural 
effect of their system; but some decencies were observed. In fla- 
erant cases they would relax their fetters, occasionally. The 
order of the day, was then, delusion ;:~it has now become compul- 
ston. The mask was then thrown off, and the despot openly 
avowed. If was no longer a war of opinion, but an avowal that 
opinion should be put down by the sword. The laws were 
trampled under foot, by their pretended guardians ; and the 
influence of the government employed te screen the guilty from 
the peaalty of their crimes. Those who were injured, ap- 
nealed in vain for redress. They could obtain no consideration 
of their wrongs. The courts of law were closed against their cries 
for justice ; and the sabre was brandished over their heads, to frigh- 
ten them into subinission. In every court, where the matter was 
attempted to be brought forward, the appeliants met with a minis- 
terial rebuff. The innocent, and pra'seworthy conveners of the 
meeting were thrown tato prison, and accused of the very crimes, 
which the magistrates aad the yeomanry had committed. Not satis- 
ficd with this mockery, they were aflerwards tried, and we blush to 
say convicted by an English jury, while their only offence was the 
suferance of the grossest injuries. Mr. Hunt has wasted already 
mue mouths in a solitary dungeon, and has twenty one wonths 
lounger to linger there, because he was fortunate enough not to 
have fallen under the murderous blows of his cowardly assailants. 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Bamford, Mr. Healey, for escaping similar 
dangers, have been tora from their wives, families and business, 
to enjoy the blessings of English law, in custody of the gaoler of 
Lincoln Castle. Mean while, the swearing Hulton, of Hulton,walks 
atlarge, as if his statement were believed, or his deeds justified! 
The rest of the Magistrates hold their offices in unquestioned 
authority. One of them, Parson Hay, has been rewarded with 
a lucrative appointmentin the church, for having on that memora- 
ble day shewno his disposition to ** do justice, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly before his God!” The Coroner, who dissolved the 
inquest on the body of the unfortunate Lees, to prevent the ver- 
dict of wilful murder, which a majority of the Jurors afterwards 
signed as individuals, has never been called to any account, The 
trumpeter, Meagher, and his equally valiant associates of the 
Yeomanry, are alike free from ail responsibility :—and yet we are 
called upon io repose implicit confidence in the efficacy, and im- 
partiality of the law. The Lord Chief Justice told Mr. Hunt, 
when brought up to receive sentence, that no man was out of 
the reach of the law. This, if correct, would be the greatest 
of all calumuies upon those who should administer the law. If 
the law can reach every man, why does it not stretch forth its 
hands, and seize those who are notoriously accused, if not noto- 
riously guilty, of the greatest crimes? Why does it not reach the 
Hultons, the Hays, the Ethelstones? Why does it not reach the 
sanguinary Yeomanry ? Why does it not reach the Oldham Coroner ? 
Why does it not reach these parties, if it can. But, to do the minor 
authorities more justice, we must contravene the proposition. Most 
ofthe advantages of the English constitution, are only figures, me- 
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taphors, simihes, and fictions of law. It is omy a degal fietvan 
to say the law can reach every wan. There tsa power beveud the 
law—an influence existing which moves the law, as the master of 
the automaton-chess -plaver, directs the movements of his machi 
nery. Hence the law can only put out tts hands 10 certain directions, 
It is not the offence, but the individual which it strikes. It could 
reach Sir Manassch Lopez, for trafficking in the corruptions of 
the House of Commons. It could reach Mr. Swan, for the same 
offence. But it cannot reach Lord Castlereagh for such 4 crime. It 
cannot cyen put him in accusation, for the offence. He can 
boldly avow himself guilty, and set it at complete defiance. Its 
terrors to him are no more than a horrible mask put on to frighten 
children, but ridiculed even by the children, who are in the se- 
erect! The law cannot reach the Attorney or Solicitor General, for 
holding seats by unconstitutional patronage. in fact, it can 
extend its feelers only in the direction which its masters regulate ; 
~-for they are io possession of all its principles of action, and they 
will never diect them against themselves. ‘The public begin now 
lo perceive that this is the case, where the ministers are parties iu 
a cause ; and this must have a most fatal effect apon the tranquil- 
hty of the country. Confidence once lost is seldom regained ; and 
when the public begin to suspect that the ministers can do wrong 
when it suits them, the conclusion will soon be arrived at, that 
their power to abuse the law, is as dangerous, as if it were lodged 
in the hands of a single despot. 


The law, as it is called, has now reached Sir Prancis Burdett. 
He is now in the King’s Bench prison, for ultering sentinents 
which the present age admires for their justice, and waich our 
latest posterity will applaud to the very echo. What is the natu- 
ral cffect of such a punishment? Were we to answer this ques- 
tion, as fully as cur inclinations prompt us, we should probably 
be brought within the fangs of the jaw, against which we have no 
such protection as the Manchester Magistrates, and their redouht- 
ed yeomanry. Bul does any man believe that Sir Francis feels he 
has comimilted any crime? Does any man believe imprisonment, 
or fine, will induce him to retract these sentiments, which do him 
somuch bonor? Will any one respect the law the more, because 
it subjects such a man to pecuniary joss, or personal confinement ? 
Does such a puuoishment refute any of his assertions? Is the 
letter Jess convincing, because Sir Francis is imprisoned ? Will 
it be read with less ardour, be sought after with less zeal, or 
quoted with less effect, because its author has been fined, and 
unprisoned ? Or will not these circumstances, rather stamp it with 
additional value, and confer upon it greater importance, and effect! 
Is not the enmity of his Majesty’s ministers, a test of its value, ils 
necessity, and ils truth? Will not Mr. Justice Best’s assertion, 
that ** more poisonous ingredients were never comprised in so short 
a compass,” be an additional recommendation to the world?) We 
have no objection to this fieure of speech; and to contmue it.— 
poison ts only objectionable in its mischievous use. There 1s no 
harm on poisoning rats, or destroying other vermin by poison ; 
gad st would be a recommendation to a vermin. kMler, to have cen- 
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ceutrated the essence of his ingredients, into the shortest substance. 

The statements ot Sir Francis we re, figuratively speaking, pe isul- 

cus—~but to whem where they poisonous? To the court vermin, 
whe were mocking at the miseries, and deriding the suffering ot 
the plundered peopl 2:--to the rads we office, who, no jouger con- 

tent with candle ends and cheese-parings, were attacking the pro- 
prieters of the house, in their sleep! To such parties, the letter was 
a fatal poison, according to the figure of the learned judge. But 
we have been accustumed to think the naTionaAL weat, the 
only legitimate object of the law; and in contempt of all the 
cant which we daily hear urged, we do not belteve the ministers 
to be the country, their minions, to be the people, or the law their 
exclusive patrimony. Prosecuiions for the utterance of the éruth, 
are the most preposterous tins hgs nmaginable; and it is to usa mat- 
ter almost amounting to niivacle, that any man ean preside asa 


judge ina case, where he is obli wed as he Says, by the law, to ree 


fuse evidence of the trath of the matter he is about to try. Such 
a thing propounded for tbe first time would be universatly scouted 
as most monstrous, bul custom has reconciled the individual to 
the farce, and cajoled the nation into indifferent spectators, The 
rress bas removed a little of the absurdity, by its operation upon 
public opinion, Tt used formerly to be charged of posttive facts, 
that they were fa/se libels; and judges directed, and juries found 
them to be so, in spite of tbe obligation and oaths of the par- 
ties, to ‘well and troly try, and just deliverance make,” be- 
tween the accuser, aod the ae Now the indictments admut 
the truth of the matter, or at Jeast do not impeach it, and yet re- 
quire the jaries to find the truth scandalous, seditious, and mali- 
CLONS !—three properties, which we beg leave to contend cannot 
be united tiany case with what is rRuns-—and we consider it most 
suaefu that i courage and honesty to give utterance to the 
feelings of the heart, arainst wanton ‘barbarity, should deprive 
their possessor af iis liberly, and rob him of two thousand 
pounds. Veher n we think ou such matters, and then remember we 
arc in boasted Ragland, and under its boasted constitution, we be- 
gin to abate something of that tone of contempt with which Wwe 
h: ive heen accustomed lo speak of other states, and to feel that 
Our own ain isnot much more enviable. A stogularity be- 
tween trials for libels, and trials for real offences, may be useful to 
sect them ia a proper point of view. In cases of acknowledced 
offences, the crime is committed, and it is only requisite to find 
the offender. ‘The jury have to try whether an offence absolutely 
cominitted, has ine committed by the party charged. In libel 
cases, the jury fave to try whether any offence has been committed 
or not:-~a iatter not cognizable by any jury; for that which 1s 
ot nude criminal by the legislature, cannot be made so hy a ver- 
dict of any twelve individuals. The case is still stronger where 
opnions are the subject of enquiry ; and Paine justly observes, 
that the verdict of twelve men. which inny be set aside by the 
verdict of another twelve, is of no importance, and can have 
no effeet in determining the truth or falsehood of ang sentiments. 
Shey are questions which a free government can have no cause to 
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try; and questions which the most despotic ought in prodence 
never to raise. | 

In this case, the law cannot be said to have triumphed. Tt is 
the ministers who have triumphed, as they triamph in the House 
of Commons, by an influence which is irresistible in every de- 
partment. 


“THE KING v. CARTWRIGHT, WOOLER, AND OTHERS. 


© The circumstance of the postponement of the decisiou of the 
Court, on the application for a new trial. until next term, renders 
it necessary to pet our readers in’ passession of the proceedings as 
far as they have gone. Weregret that we have no report of the 
admirxhle address of Mr. Derman, on the 2d. instant; which com- 
pels us to begin with Mr. Hill’s speech on the Sth.:— 


Nir. Will commenced his address on behalf of Major Cartwright. Ue 
stated that itwas by no means to the opinion, but to the judyment of their 
Lordships, be appealed on the present occasion, ‘The defendants applied 
for anew trial, upon the grounds that a positive right had been refused 
to them. by the Judge at Nisi Prins, Matter ef objection, ina variety of 
ways, had arisen to the composition of the Jury: and when such ebjec- 
tions were made, either by plaintiff, or defoadant, the law had pointed 
out the mode by which objections should be determined. Tt was pot 
matter of grace, or favour, or indulgence, that was claimed at the hands 
of the Chief Barou of the Exchequer, who tried their case. It was an ap- 
peal to his duty, which was made, and this duty he had refused to per- 
form; and compelled the defendants to proceed against their advantage, 
in being refused the chief protection which the trial by Jury afforded 
to the subject. This right, of which the defendants had been absolutely 
deprived by the Lord Chief Baron, was the appointment of triers, to hear 
and determine the truth, or falsehood, or sufficiency of the grounds al- 
Jeved against the general pane}, or against particular individuals of the 
Jury. The law pointed out precisely the time, as well as mode, when 
the obection to the Jury should be made; namely, when a full Jury ap- 
peared in the box, 

Mr. Justice Bailey here interrupted the learned Counsel, but after some 
recollection, admitted that his proposition was perfectly correct. Mr. 
till continued to state that the defendants, at the precise time when the 
law gave them this right of demanding triers to hear their objections 
to the Jury, attempted to exercise that right, and called upon the Judge, 
in due form, by a written application, to appoint such triers, to try an 
alleged partiality and preiudice on the part of the Master of the Crown 
Office against the defendants. It was nothing to the Judge then presi- 
ding, whether there were, or were not, sufficient proofs of this preju- 
dice, or partiality. The defendants claimed a right, which he had no legal 
authority for refusing. It was his business to see the objections pro- 
perly examined, and to let the proper authorities determine, under his di- 
rection, the sufficiency, or insufliciency of those grounds. This, however, 
he thought proper to refuse ; and upon this refusal, the defendants came 
into this Court, to demand of their Lordships that justice which the 
Judge at Nisi Prius thought proper to refuse them. Mr. Hill con- 
tended, that on the refusal of the Chief Baron to appoint such triers, 
the defendants might have left the Court, and suffered the proceedings 
to goon, without taking any partin them, and not bave been bound by 
any result. He then proceeded to state, that circumstances had come to 
the knowledge of his clients, tending to impeach the impartiality of the 
Sheriff, and triers were again demanded. according to the law, to examine 
into the alleged partiality. This again the judge thought proper to refuse, 
cantrary to the statute, and to the prejudice of the defendants. An at- 
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tempt was then made to challenge the jurors singly, for some Opinions 
prejudicial tu the defendants, of which they bad been accused; and triers 
were again demanded, and again refused. ‘The learned judge would vot 
even permit the special jurymen to be questioned, as to whether they 
had expressed any opinion as to the gutltor Innocence of the defendants. 
Here, said “Mr. Hill, my case is satisfactorily made out; for our afiida- 
vits are quite uncontradicted, and the Jaw is imperative upen your lord- 
chip to make this rule absulate, aud afford tie defendants a fair trial. 
But, in justice to my clients, b must shew your lordships, that good and 
suficient cause existed for their demand of triers, and their several chal- 
lenges of the array. Not that this is necessary, because they have been 
deprived of a legal right; but to convince your lordsiips that had they 
been enabled to take advantage of that right, hey would have substan- 
nated the grounds, on which ile demand of the right was rested Mr. 
Mothen went intoa review of the circumstances with which our readers 
are preity well acguainted—of the pretended right of tie Master of the 
Crown-ollice to pack special ju:ies—of his so packing it outof a list of 66 
esquires, Lt of whom had served on the graud jury that found the bill; 
and 26 of the panel being magistrates of the county, ander the auspices 
of some cf whom, the proceedings had been conducted. He then ad- 
verted to the conduct of the sheriff, in not summoning Mr. Peach, and 
on the absurdity of the mode in which the Crowa had met the charge, by 
swearing that the officer gave the summons to the carrier, the carrier to 
the turnpike-man, the turnpike-man to the shepherd, and the shepherd 
tv the kitchen-dresser, when no one was present. He then comineoted 
on the right of the defendants to challenge the poll; and illustrated his 
position by a variety ef cases in point; and then concluded by repeat- 
ing that he only went into the minutke of the case, to satisfy their 
lordships that the grounds of the demane for triers were not frivolous, but 
eood and substantial; although that was by no means necessary to entitle 
him to the rule being made absolute for a new trial, for the illegal con- 
duct of the jude. 

The Court then intimated that they would hear the case further on 
Wednesday. 

Wepwerspay, Fes. 7. 

The case of the King v. Cartwright, Wooler, and others, having been 
called on, Mr. Prendergast addressed the Court, for the defendant, Mr. 
Maddocks, and recapitulated most of the potnts of the preceding counsel, 
itustrating them ingeniously as he proceeded. 

Mr. Ldmonds then addressed the Court, in his own behalf. He stated 
that he could not be expected to be intimately acquainted with the law 
of the case; but ne felt satished he had not a fair trial, and that this 
opinion wat one which would sink deep into the public mind, from the 
circumstances of the case. He stoed there as a Radical Reformer, 
a radical reform, were necessary to the salvation of the country. He 
knew there was much prejudice among the higher classes, as they were 
called, against radicut retorms and he velleved that to those prejudices 
were to be traced, the unfair proceedings in the trial now called in ques- 
tion. He kuew that the friends of the present system were likely to be 
apposed te any tunovation; aud though be did not question the purity 
oF their motives, individuatly, he coulda not help feeling, that, us judges, 
and ministertal agents, bad beea before the agents of unlawful authority, 
to crush Innocent individuals, as was evideuced by the fact, that two 
barons of the exchequer had been hanged with their bills of indemnity 
about their necks, that partiality to a less degree, but as contrary tothe 
iuw, might be again resoried to, against individuals who had rendered 
themselves obuoxiwus to the ruling powers. tle relied confidently on the 
protection of the Court, which could not fati to see, that the adminis 
tration of justice ought not only to be pure, but unsuspected; lest the 
Uimes should again occur, when, tn the language of Lord Clarendon, the 
people, finding the sanctuary ef justice converted ivte a ministerial en- 
eiue, smuuid jose that respect for the Courts which had beund them te 
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tae systenl, and see no r@nedv tut an the overthrow of the syste‘. 
tie could not but smile at the idea of the origiu of the qualiticatio 
as] special jurers. VW flose patents a] creation wele derived from the 


discemination of the petty constble, as to whether Giey were esquire-, 
or not esquives. tie would not take up any time by alluding to the 
various irregularities which had taken piace, because he felt they were 
indefensible; and the Court would see the injustice of the proceed- 
ings in astrouger light than hecould paint them. They were directed 
against principles, which he felt contident would ultimately prevail ; 
and thateven their lordships, from the operation of pablie opinion upon 
the legislature, would ultimately have to administer the law upon those 
principles; when he (the defendant) should die conteat, bavitg seen 
the salvation of bis country. 

Mr. Wooler next addres-ed the court; and, in reply te aremark of the 
Soliciter General, shewed that no part of the delay in this long protracied 
ease was attributable to the defendants; and that it liad all orignated oa 
the part of the agents of the crown, He then proceeded to state his re. 
gret, at having before brought the couduct of the Master of the Crown 
Office before the court, without sufficient experience to enable the 
question to be placed fully and fairly betove the tribunal. tit had been 
o placed, be feit contident that the decision se much relied ou by the At- 
torney and Solicitor General, in the case of the Ning v. Wooler, had 
never been given. Lt had now been fully and satistactorily discussed, 
‘The dangerous tendency of the conduct questioned had been sufficiently 
shewns; and it was only because he feltit his duty to protest against 
the principles contended for by the crown officers, that he occupied any 
portion of the time of the court. Lord Ellenborough, particularly, 
misunderstood the question altogether, as the terms in which he gave his 
opinion, satisfactorily proved. Hehad asked, whether it was a matter 
ot the day, which had just started up, on which they were cailed to de- 
cide? Now, in fact, it was such a matter. His Lordship had seemed to 
suppose, be was confirming the usual custom, by the decision that the 
Master of the Crown Ofbce had a right to pack his juries. But the facts 
were the contrary way. It was the first dime that such a case had occur- 
red. The Master of the Crown Office had then, for the first time, de- 
viated from the customary inode and called upoa the court, not to defend 
the custom, but to support the innovation. The Master of the Crown 
Ofhce, in bis aifidavits had sworn that on his first entrance into office, up 
to the period of the case of the King v. Wooler, had struck the special 
juries by a mode evidently impartial, by hazard, inserting his pen in the 
containing the names, and takiug thatname on which his peu lighted. 
Your Lordships have asked the gentlemen who have previously addressed 
you, What mode they would suggest, if they contested the present mode. 
answer, iny Jords, that we want only a fair mode: that fair mode 
which was the custom of the office, upon the afhdavit of the Master of 
the Crown Office, from the period of his entering upon office, until he 
wantonly introduced the innovation of which we complain. The gen- 
tleman talks of his independance, and the Attorney General cal!s him 
a respectable cihcer. But these are no answers lo our complaint, of 
evident partiality. When L shew your Lordships an impreper act, } 
shew you in the first instance, evidence of an improper motive: and it 
would be as ridiculous for a man doing a barbarous action to boast of 
his humanity ; as foraman doing a partial, or dependent act, to ask 
us to place any contidence on his independence. The facts in evidence 
are these :—The Master of the Crown Office for a series of years adopts a 
mode evidently impartial. It is discovered that the book which he uses, is 
packed for certain purposes, and that his impartiality is of no avail to 
the defendants. Mr. Horne Tooke’s well known remark, that the mastes 
was perfectly fair, but that it was like offering hima box of rotten 
oranges; choose where he would, he must take a bad one. When this 
packed list was struck out of his hands, he abandoned a mode evidently 
fair, which he swears was his previous custom, and which had been evi- 
dently the eustom of the office from. the prassitys ol ihe act, to adopt ra 
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mode as evidently unfair, and to contend for a right which leaves him 
cole arbiter of the lives and liberties of the defendants in all crown 
prosecutions. Lord ENenborough says, further, that he has a right to 
exercise a souad discretion. Buta sound discretion must be founded. en 
just principles, and known facts. Now the Master of the Crown Office. 
in the present instance, swears, that he knows none of the parties, not 
the names of more than fwo,fand not the persons of more than one. How 
jis he then to exercise any discretion, much less that sound discretion, 
which could alune be the basis of any pretence to contravene the gene- 
ral purport of the Act of Parliament. The act creating special juries 
was intended to take juries in certain cases out of the hands of the She. 
riff, when he might be prejudiced. Would the legislature have made 
one prejudiced officer, to cure the mischief of having another! The 
idea is too absurd for defence. The legislature must have intended to se- 
cure the subject as effectually by special, us by common juries; and to 
detect an evident injustice, not sanctioned by the law, 1s to deteet an 
abuse, which this court must feel itself bound to remove. The charac- 
terof the Master of the Crown Office is not the question. He may hold 
his office, as a freehold, for life; but he is also a ¢enant al will, of another 
appointment under the crown. The ministers, of course, select their 
own friends for ofhee, from the highest to the lowest grade ; and their 
triends will always deem them in the right. They are interested in so 
doing, the common frailties of our nature render them necessarily pre- 
judiced. When the ministers feel offended, they will say the country is en- 
dangered, and their friends willalways be of their opinion. What men think 
wrong, they will be indifferent to atford fair play ; and the law will be in 
fact abrogated, if it depend on its construction, or in its administration, 
on the mere pleasure, or caprice, of the agents of the crown. Mr. W. 
then adveried to the position that these circumstances formed the ground 
of his challenge of the array, and the appointmentof triers, which as 
the test f the purity and integrity of the trial by jury, was in fact its 
vital principle, and most valuable portion. He then alluded to the neg- 
ligent, and illegal mode of the summoning of the special jury, with the 
iotal neglect to summon Mr. Peach, in any mode by which the summans 
could be expected to reach him. ‘the law required six days notice, if 
the distringas should be issued in time for that notice. Here it was issued 
in sufficient time, and reached Birmingham on the 2Ist of July, the assizes 
being fixed for the 29th. But Mr. Spurrier, the agent for the crown 
rosecution, was at Staiford, and it remained in his office until the 27th. 
Nad he remaised at Stafford, or been at York, or Edinburgh, the notices 
would not have been served atall; for although he has two partners, 
with clerks, it appeared no one but himself could forward the business. 
‘The Under Sheriff issued his precept as early as he could; but the con- 
stable keeps them two days longer, and does not even attempt to for- 
ward that to Mr. Peach, until the very day, on which he was required 
to attend; and it was utterlyimpossible for Mr. Peach to receive it, until 
the day after, and that day, the Sunday, on which the service was illegal ; 
and which the agents of a crown prosecution, who are continually 
complaining of the prevalence of immorality, ought in common decency 
to have avoided. The facts proved in this instance, by affidavits of the 
defendants, and prosecutors themselves, give full proof that no summonses 
had been regularly served to any of the special jurors ; and in fair in- 
ference, itis to be considered that uone but the four who attended, and 
who might attend, merely to convict, had received the summonses at all. 
They all lived at some distance from Warwick, and it is not pretended 
that any of them were attempted to be summoned before the day on 
which the assizes commenced ; when the act requires six days notice, in 
the circumstances which existed in this case. ‘These facts were the basis 
ot asecond demand tor the appointment of triers, which the law granted, 
but which the judge refused; and of an application by Mr. Denman to 
postpone the irial which was also refusel; and the Court must perceive 
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the defendants were tifus deprived, at once, of a legal right, and a legay 
convenience; and driten to ah unfair trial, in the most arbitrarysamd 
iegalmanuner, It had been said by one of the defendants, that these 
peceecanngs rendered the trial by jury a mere farce. The matter Wns, 
however, much worse than rendering the trial by jury ridiculous. it 
rendered it a medium of the deepest mischief, and made it nat so much @ 
mockery, asa perversion of law, and he was sure the Court would not, 
could not, recognise in such proceedings, that equitable. and unsuspictous 
exetcise of a ministerial power, which could render a verdict useful to 
the crown, or as affording a salutary example to the country. The re- 
fusal of a permission to guestion the special jurors, formed another sin- 
gular feature ip this extraordinary case. It was quite evident, that spe- 
cial jurors could plead no patent of infallibility, as conferred by the 
petty constable, or confirmed by the Master of the Crown-office. Ths 
legistature could never intend to screen an incapacity, or disqualification, 
ofajuror, One of the common jurors was dismissed the box for a na- 
tural incapacity, it being discovered upon the questioaing, that he was 
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deaf. he same phvsicat detect might have attached to some? oO: the spe- 


cial jurors ; but thes were Esquires. by the patent of the petty rosin 
ble, and exempt from ail human infirmities. by the decision of the Master 
of the Crown-office. The refusal of the judge to permit them to be 
auestioned, Vas pretend: 1 to he rested upon the legal dictum, (nat no 


juror could be asked any question which could tend to affect his characte: 
The defendants contend that (he questions asked did net so alfect charac- 
ter; and thata man might be cleariy convicted of prejudice agaimet them, 
without at all affecting his own character. This argument, however, 
was setat rest, by the Chief Baren who tried the cause; for if the ques. 
tions had been improper, they had been equally improper as addressed 
to special,or common jurors; fer in the instances quoted, of a refusal 
to permit jurors to be questioned, the cases related solely to cominon ja 
rors. The Chier Baron permitted the common jurors to be questtoned , 
thus stamping the propriety of the question; and leaving himself withott 
law, or reason, in defence of his protection of the special jurors. What 
dread, what horror, what fear, could be entertained by the learned 
jedge, froin the answer to such simple questions ? Triers were agaia de 
manded en this point, and again refused. [t was utterly impossible to 
reconcile such conduct with any intention that the defendants shonld have 
justice done them, or the protection of the law extended towards them ; 
and he felt confident the Court he wasthen addressing could not lend 
itse.f to protect such abuses. Mr. W. next adverted to the marshalling ot 
the array ; butthe Lord Chief Justice observed that it was usual to plate 
baronets at the head of al) panels, by virtue of the patent of creation from 
‘the King, upon which Mr. W. waved any further consideration of that 
peint, and.concluded by calling on their Lordsbips to give the case that 
considerat®on which ifs lnportance demanded, and decide in unisor 
with those principles of equal protectiqn, which it, was said: the law of 
hogland afforded to all, 

After some conversation between their lordsitins, the Lord? Chief Fus- 
ice said, the case vas one which required great consideration, from othe 
variety of points itembraced, and the impurtance of the subject.” Such 
cases Were rarely discussed in the courts; and as it- was eyrobabte their 
opinions might be quoted, us determining a question where custom Wa > 

' pleaded an the one hand, ard great oppression on the other, the judyres 
would take ume to consider of their opinion. For his awn part, he 

‘ would carefuHy consult al! the authorities on the books, and decide accor:’ 
ing to the best of his judgment, without aay reference to that public opt- 
pion whith hail been alluded to by one of the defendants. 
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